BLOODY    HOMESTEAD
This oblique utterance veered public opinion toward
the men. Frick received it with a nod of satisfaction.
He told newspaper men that more than two hundred
men were at work at Homestead and that the sym-
pathetic strikes at the other mills were a matter of little
concern. He refused to discuss reports that his life had
been threatened. The correspondent of the New York
Times noted:
There have been published numerous statements
to the effect that Mr. Frick is constantly guarded by
detectives. There is no sign of a guard in his office.
He can be seen at his desk from the public hall of
the building, and anybody can reach the hall by
going up in the elevator*
On the afternoon of Saturday, July 23, a week to the
day after the appearance of this report, an alert, intel-
ligent young man of twenty-five, trembling with nerv-
ousness, paced the sidewalk within sight of Frick*s office
on the second floor of the Chronicle-Telegraph Build-
ing in Pittsburgh. In his pocket was a revolver. He in-
tended to kill Frick.
The young man's name was Alexander Berkman. He
was an anarchist, an associate of Emma Goldman. Son of
a well-to-do druggist of Vilna, Russia, his ultra-radical
views had cut short a promising college career and
caused his expulsion from his native land. In America,
he affiliated with the Penkert group of nihilists. Under
the alias of Simon Bachman, chief of a non-existent
employment agency, he had offered to obtain strike-
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